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What's going on? 


A lot of research and other work happens out of sight of visitors to the 
North Wing. At our recent AGM Palace curator Rob Symmons updated 
us on projects taking place and coming soon (we hope). 


It’s been a busy year at the Palace, with a dizzying amount of change. We were sorry to say 
goodbye to, among others, Sarah (property manager), Marian (office/admin), Jess and Abbey 
(front of house) and Ben (intern from Exeter). But there have been new arrivals, not least Caitlin 
and Keir, two placement students from Chichester and Bournemouth respectively. 


Caitlin is scanning and cataloguing our black and white prints from the archive, and Keir is digit- 
izing the archive site plans, so that, for the first time, all of Cunliffe’s plans can be viewed and 
the relative locations of each trench and archaeological feature easily understood. We're in 
discussion with Reading University to see if we can appoint a fully-funded PhD placement, who 
hopefully will be able to transform this resource into a tool that will enable the spatial distribution 
of artefacts and phases to be analysed. It will be the first time this has been possible since the 
1960s! 


The Palace continues to ensure its voice is heard in national conversations around collections 
and heritage. We are contributing to a project “Counting the Cost — towards a national collec- 
tion”, which is exploring sustainable solutions to the crisis in storage space that so many archae- 
ology museums are currently facing nationwide. 


We're also working with a group of PhD students to develop best practice guidance for how mu- 
seums work with researchers and manage requests for destructive sampling. This feeds in perfect- 
ly to a third project which not only aims to create an agile platform for storing and sharing 3D ar- 
tefact data, but also opens up further funding for other 3D projects. We hope that it may be pos- 
sible to use this to scan the skeletons currently on display in the North Wing and have the bones 
3D printed, so that we can remove the skeletons and replace them with facsimiles. There is a no- 
table movement away from the display of human remains in museums, and this will show that not 
only are we listening to changes in ethical standards, but that, by deploying surrogates based on 
the actual bones that have been removed, we are at the forefront of thinking in this respect. 


We are involved in a couple of community projects at the moment. Through “Time Travel in Sus- 
sex” we are working with Cultureshiff and the Southeast Communities Rail Partnership, to encour- 
age a small group of learning-disabled adults to use the rail network to visit heritage sites, while at 
the same time co-designing a resource to help other learning-disabled adults visit sites by train in 
the future. Also, “Timescapes”, funded by the National Park, is reaching out to socially isolated 
people to bring them to the Palace, engage in craft activities, and, more importantly, build net- 
works and confidence. It’s been a privilege to work with these groups and get to know the folk 
involved. 


On a (slightly) more archaeological note, we are working with the National Park, Natural Eng- 
land, Fair Share, National Trust and many others, on a project called “Fair Game”. This aims to 
open up discussions with the public around deer management and culling. This rather spikey top- 
ic can be controversial for some. 


We hope to be able to use ar- 
chaeological data to show that 
fallow deer are an invasive spe- 
cies and have always had to 
be managed by humans. Ar- 
chaeology will provide the per- 
fect safe space to discuss what 
can be a difficult subject. These 
conversations will be at the 
heart of a programme of deer 
management which is badly 
needed, as over-population of 
deer in Sussex is badly damag- 
ing the South Downs. 


The venison produced will then be used to feed hungry people via community groups, food 
banks etc. Using archaeology to help solve two real-world problems (both hunger and ecologi- 
cal damage) is something about which we are very excited and proud. 


The Palace recently teamed up with UCL’s field unit, Archaeology Southeast, to co-host a session 
at the “Roman Archaeology Conference”. Held only every other year, over 3 days, the confer- 
ence is one of the key events in the Roman Archaeology calendar. Our session was a celebration 
of the last 50 years of Roman archaeology in Sussex. If was a great event and gratifying that the 
Palace featured in almost every presentation. A couple of the papers were on projects spe cifi- 
cally centred on the Palace. 


The first was an analysis of Roman nails by Mike Charlton (UCL). Mike has been looking at slag in- 
clusions in some of our nails fo work out where the iron they are made from was produced. Unsur- 
prisingly, most come from the Weald (with one coming from the Forest of Dean). However, two 
outliers seem to originate from a different, unknown, source. These two nails also happen to be 
the only two Iron Age examples so far examined. More work is needed, of course, but even these 
early results are suggesting that the Roman invasion had an observable impact on the iron indus- 
try. 


A second paper from the conference that related specifically to the Palace was by Joe Shake- 
speare (Portsmouth University). Joe is studying a sediment core from Chichester Harbour. The 
core contains silts that preserve pollen and other plant remains dating all the way back to the 
Roman period, and beyond. He has already identified elements of the ecological impact of the 
invasion, including the importing of exotics. In time, thanks to Joe, we should have a much bet- 
ter understanding of how the Romans changed the landscape through deforestation, planting 
hedges, crop choice and so on, as well as what happened to the landscape after they left. 


Joe’s work integrates brilliantly with a PhD project of Exeter student Felix Sadebeck. Felix is look- 
ing at the morphology of cattle teeth from Fishbourne. He has discovered that, by using other 
sites in Europe as a proxy, a single tooth from the Palace has a high potential to be of an exotic, 
Near Eastern, origin. We hope to work with Joe’s colleagues at Portsmouth to establish whether 
or not this is the case. 


While he didn’t present a paper, the conference was a great opportunity to catch up with Pe- 

ter Bray from Reading University. Peter is leading on the “REMADE” (Roman and Early Medieval 

Alloys Defined) project. We have been working with Peter for many years now, and are looking 
forward to him visiting the site to take some samples. He is also keen to showcase the Palace as 
an example of how museums interact with the science community, and how we can better in- 
tegrate archaeological science in our visitor offer. We'll Keep you updated on progress! 


You may have already heard about the “Jewellery box” that our conservator, Jacqui, identified 
a few years ago. This assemblage of personal items (brooches, tweezers, earrings, mirror frag- 
ments) that we believe formed the contents of a wooden box that has long since disintegrated. 
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Two of the items from the assemblage, originally catalogued as “studs” appear to contain a res- 
idue. When analysed by Historic England it appears that this residue consists of black henna, 
burnt umber and white lead — the remains of Roman cosmetics! More intriguingly, these “studs” 
look very much like lids from ink wells. That is why Ben, our intern from last year, is writing his un- 
dergraduate dissertation trying to establish whether they were re-used ink well lids, or something 
entirely different. 


Another very exciting undergraduate project in the last 
year has been a pair for Exeter students who used portable 
X-ray fluorescence (pXRF) to characterize the chemistry of 
the paints used on our wall plaster. We were all astonished 
to find out that as much as 20% of the painted surfaces 
consists of gold! Plus, the darker paints are the ones that 
tend to have the higher gold content. It’s starting to look as 
though, not only were Romans at Fishbourne were using 
gold in the paints or gold leaf on the walls to add that ex- 
tra element of “bling”, but they were concentrating the 
gold on the darker walls where it would presumably have 


the greatest impact. 


Looking to the future, we are very excited to have won funding to co-supervise a PhD student, 
Kim, from Newcastle University. Kim will be looking at the window glass from the Palace. Forty 
ponds of window glass was recovered in the 1960s, and it has since received little attention. We 
hope that with modern technology we can start to unpick issues around how (and where) the 
glass was produced, how it was used and what part recycling had to play in the story of glass at 
Fishbourne. The PhD starts in October and we can't wait to introduce Kim to everyone. 


We are also in the early stages of conversations with Hannah Platts from Royal Holloway, London, 
and Archaeology Southeast. Hannah is keen to collaborate on another PhD grant application 
that will investigate how the Palace’s architecture impacted on smells, sounds and light. She is a 
widely recognized expert in this field and, if we win the grant, this will be an incredibly exciting 
and innovative PhD. Keir’s digitized plans (see above) will be an invaluable asset to the project. 
Archaeology Southeast are keen to revisit the pottery from the 1960s excavation. This is overdue, 
as Cunliffe’s report mainly addresses pottery forms and barely addresses fabrics, or attempts to 
create a synthesis or narrative. With pottery being a major part of the 1940s archive any reanaly- 
sis of it is bound to shed new light on the story of the site. We can’t wait! 


So... what a year it’s been. We've certainly been busy. But 2023/24 is just the start. There’s loads 
in the pipeline. 2024/25 is already shaping up to be one of the best years yet! 


Report from the Chair, June 2024 


For this report, | have essentially reproduced my re- 
port presented at the AGM in April. It has been a 
busy year for the committee with both positives and 
negatives to report. Firstly, membership: currently at 
57, this has declined from 63 last year due to the usu- 
al mix of resignations, death/illness and those who 
have simply not renewed. This is a continuing decline 
from 77 in the year before. One consequence is that 
this AGM and last year have had only the exact 
number of members attending for the meeting to be 
quorate under the Constitution. If this decline contin- 
ues, the Friends may have only 5 years left before we 
may have to consider dissolution. 


| was pleased to report that the newsletter and web- 
site have been consistently well managed by Anne 
de Potier, and that Anne has agreed to continue. 
The October issue was Newsletter No. 50, No. 1 hav- 
ing been issued in May 2005. The committee looked 
into a suggestion of replacing or extending online 
presence using Facebook and other social media 
platforms. A call for volunteers received no response 
so, as this was outside the expertise of the commit- 


tee, the idea was shelved until such time that some- 
one offers to take this on. 


In May, we received confirmation from SAS that our 
proposal for a Blue Plaque to David Rudkin was not 
supported. However, on a positive note, a sign was 

—— fitted to the large 


entrance drive recog- 
nising the Friends sup- 


Aindependently, the 
J committee looked into 
the purchase of porta- 
2 es <| ble stools for the use of 
less mobile visitors. 
However, alternative funding was subsequently ob- 
tained by the Palace and for various reasons, 
the Friends’ preferred option of stool was not pur- 
chased. Recently, £172 supported the mounting and 
framing of a “To the Excavations” notice from the 
original Fishbourne digs. Debbie Mansfield is currently 
working to produce a full list of items funded by the 
Friends since its formation. 


The April 2023 AGM was followed by the first 
‘Rudkin Lecture’, an endeavour to re-establish a 
regular lecture programme. We also found out that 
the Palace were organising their own lecture pro- 
gramme, so an agreement to alternate was 
reached to avoid any conflict. However, talks or- 
ganised by the Friends are set to continue whereas 
those by the Palace have currently stopped as a 
result of the organiser leaving Fishbourne. 


Our summer talk was in July by Anthony Haskins of 
Oxford Archaeology on the ‘Excavation of the 
Holme Fen Spitfire’. The autumn September talk 
was by our own Jacqui Watson, Conservator, on 
‘Up close and personal with archaeological ob- 
jects’. Palace organised talks were ‘Ancient metal- 
working’ by Fergus Milton of Butser Ancient Farm in 
August and ‘Broken pots mending lives’ by Richard 
Osgood of Operation Nightingale in October. Un- 
fortunately, attendance at these talks has not al- 
ways been as great as was hoped. However, we 
are not letting that put us off arranging future talks. 


The committee also managed a stall at Fishbourne 
craft fayres in July and November, which helped to 
raise a small amount of money with the ‘Where did 
Togi lose his ring’ game. 


My thanks go to all the committee members who 
have provided support through the year. We have 
welcomed Pat Barlow onto the committee; Pat has 
volunteered to take over from Mary Haskins as 
Membership Secretary. Mary is also stepping down 
from arranging the talks programme, so the com- 
mittee is now: 


Officers: 


David Bone (Chair), Richard New (Treasurer), Deb- 
bie Mansfield (Secretary) 


Others: 


Pat Barlow (Membership), Mary Haskins, Jacqui 
Watson, Sue Soames. 


And finally. over the last year, | have had corre- 
spondence and meetings with Amanda Jones, 
Chair of the Trustees of SAS and the Chairs of the 
Friends groups at the other SAS properties. The fi- 
nancial security of SAS is still very uncertain, and 
measures are being taken at many levels to assure 
a future for the Society and its properties. Hard de- 
cisions are having to be made. Improved engage- 
ment with Friends groups and volunteers is seen as 
one potentially useful way of providing mutual sup- 
port. The committee is currently engaging with this, 
and we wait to see how matters will develop. 


David Bone 


Call for help 


The Friends of Fishbourne Roman Palace relies on 
the support provided by the committee, but we 
need more help. Mary Haskins has been key in or- 
ganising the new programme of three talks a year, 
which we would also like to expand. However, 
Mary needs to relinquish the role, so we need a vol- 
unteer to pick this up. It is not an onerous job, espe- 
cially with support provided by other committee 
members. Can you help? The future of the Friends 
depends on you! 


Lepers on the Hill 


Something a bit different for this talk on 
20 July (2pm in the Rudkin Room) It will be 
about lepers and leprosy. 


Our speaker will be 
Lesley Johnson. She has 
a BA in archaeology 
and MSc in osteoar- 
chaeology. She still digs 
locally, and sometimes 
a bit further afield and 
now volunteers for the 
=| Novium Museum in their 
fy archaeological store at 
my the Palace. She enjoys 
fM| researching anything 
"and everything, espe- 
cially family history. Widely read and trav- 
elled, she is a mine of information on wide 
range of topics. 


Her talk will outline what leprosy is, how it was 
viewed in the medieval period (traditionalist 
and revisionist theories), and take a quick 
look at some medieval cures (or not cures!). 
She took part in and will summarise the Mag- 
dalen Hill excavations and then move on to 
look at two or three case studies, one of 
which will be "The Pilgrim". 


WARNING - there will be archaeological 
specimens of leprosy, all dry bone, no "live" 
cases. 


Mary Haskins will be inviting you to make 
seat reservations mid - late June 
(members FREE, non-members £5) 


Changes to the constitution 


It is not impossible that there may be a need to vol- 
untarily wind-up the organisation at some point in 
the foreseeable future. With this in mind, the commit- 
tee reviewed the Constitution regarding an EGM to 
reflect the reducing membership numbers. Two 
changes to the Constitution were proposed at the 
AGM and both were passed unanimously. These are 
(changes in bold): 


Clause X (ii) “A quorum of Friends entitled to attend 
and vote who must be present at the EGM shall be 
10 or more of the membership.” 


Clause XI (i) “Woluntary — Dissolution of the organisa- 
tion may be effected by a Resolution passed by 75% 
of the Friends’ membership, voting in person (or by 
proxy) at an Extraordinary General Meeting con- 
vened for that purpose in accordance with Clause X 
(i) of this Constitution.” 


Examiner of accounts 


Sadly, Hilary Julian, who has examined the FFRP’s 
accounts, Pro Bono, for many years, has decided 
that she can no longer undertake this task, so we 
are having to look for a replacement. If any 

member can, or knows of anyone who can, take 
on this responsibility, we would be pleased to talk 


about it. The work is not onerous, as the FFRP ac- 
counts are fairly straightforward, and Hilary nor- 
mally completed it within a week, for which we 
always presented her with a gift-card, in appreci- 
ation. The next examination of accounts would 
be in January-February 2025. 


Richard New, Hon Treasurer 


Sea shells from Fishbourne 


A talk at the AGM by Greg Campbell, retired ar- 
chaeologist and Fishbourne volunteer 


In a highly entertaining and accessible presentation 
Greg began by asking why marine species of snail 
would have been brought inland and used. There 
could be many reasons, and Greg gave examples 
from various cultures and times: aesthetic (eg made 
into necklaces), practical (made into tools), as musi- 
cal instruments, to extract pigments (especially for 
fabrics or inks) and of course as food. Snails are a lot 
easier to catch than fish, birds or mammals! 


Shells tell us much about the environment they lived 
in. They have growth rings and additional strata 
which vary according to the seasonal conditions, 
and, amazingly, according to the tidal cycle. The 
shell itself reflects the environmental conditions, and, 
using isotope analysis, one can find out about tem- 
perature, salinity and nutrient levels, all of which af- 
fect growth. Pollution and heavy metals also show 
up. Analysis shows there was no lead pollution in the 
Bronze Age, but a massive amount in Roman times — 
even more than that found in modern examples. 


Oyster shells occur in two basic forms: those with thin 
shells which are broad and frilly (now found in shel- 
tered environments), and boat-shaped ones with a 
big hinge and a heavy shell (generally found off- 
shore). In the collection there are examples of a 
third kind (pictured ) 
which are flat and 
facetted with a 
small hinge. They 
were found during 
the Fishbourne East 
digs in 1999 and 
2002, and would 
have been gath- 
ered from a reef 
environment. Such 
sites existed around our shores until they were 
dredged out in the last century. The Romans 
‘farmed’ oysters: analysis of the remains of the two 
main kinds shows restocking took place. They also 
laid down ‘culch’ in the form of broken roof tiles to 
attract planktonic larvae. The shells show that in 
those days they were opened from the bottom, not 
by the modern method of shucking near the top. 


The collection contains the remains of many differ- 
ent species, many of which can be found locally 
now, such as periwinkles, whelks, cockles, razor shells, 
limpets and scallops. Some, such as Peppery Furrow 
Shells and Baltic Tellin are abundant in the harbour 
but are exploited by birds rather than people. Red 
Whelks (were found; today they occur in Scotland 
only. They are hallucinogenic! 


Looking at the collection as a whole, Greg com- 
mented that, for a site that existed for over 200 years 
there are very few shells. The main Fishbourne exca- 
vation yielded just 226, of which 16% were oysters. 
The Fishbourne Harbour dig in the 1980s produced 
452 shells, with 88% being oysters. That is typical of 
what would come from many similar excavations. 
Three thousand shells were found from Fishbourne 
East (82% oysters); however, sieving revealed the 
percentage to be 56%. Greg’s message: sieving 
matters and should always be done. Small pieces 
missed or ignored by diggers in trenches can be 
identified and interpreted, and what they reveal 
can tell us so much about the people and their envi- 
ronment. 


Anne de Potier 


